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The President 

The White House 

Washing ton » D. C. 20500 

Dear Mr. President! 

On March 3, 1972* your Commission on School 
Finance submitted to you its Final Report, 
covering the aspects of our study which were 
required by Executive Order 11513, dated 
March 3, 1970. 



Within the Commission you appointed a four-member 
Panel on Nonpublic Education with directions to 
report to you on matters of special concern to 
the Nat ion 's nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools* 



The Report of the Panel on Nonpublic Education 
is submitted herewith. In reading this report, 
It is Important to recognize that It represents 
the views of the Panel members and that It has 
been neither reviewed nor approved by the 
Commission as a whole. 



Respectfully submitted, 



Neil H. McElroy 
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Rtymond Boiluu 

The President 
The White House 
Washington » D. C. 20300 

Dear Mr. President t 

I have the honor to submit to you the final report of the 
President's Panel on Nonpublie Education which you •established 
on April 21 > 1970. Throughout its deliberations the Panel has 
kept uppermost in mind your request for recommendations "that 
will be in the interest of our entire educational system. ,f 

Our findings confirm your initial assessment of tho non- 
public school situation! enrollments are falling and costs 
are climbing. The trends, howover, are neither inexorable 
nor inevitable if certain initiatives are undertaken. We have 
sought to discover reasons for, and implications of, enrollment 
losses. While the causes are multiple, interrelated » and 
difficult to isolate, the implications are clear. If decline 
continues, pluralism in education will cease, parental options 
will virtually terminate, and public schools will bnvu to 
absorb millions of American students. The greatest impact 
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will be on some seven of our most populous States and on large 
urban centers, with especially grievous consequences for 
poor and lower middle-class families in racially changing 
neighborhoods where the nearby nonpublic school is an 
indispensable stabilizing factor* 

The social and economic costs to the Nation are too high 
to boar when compared to the lesser costs for effective public 
intervention. The Panel, therefore, makes these four major 
recommendations! 

(1) A Federal Assistance Program for the urban poor 
through a four-pronged approach which includes! 

(a) reimbursement allowances to welfare families 
for expenses connected with sending their children 
to nonpublic schools as well as supplemental in- 
come payments to the working poor for this same 
purpose, (b) experimentation with voucher plans 
for paronta of inner-city school children, 

(c) strict enforcement of the Elementary and 
Secondary School Education Act so all children 
receive the full benefits to which they ate entitled, 
and (d) adoption o. a Commission on School Finance 
recommendation for an urban education assistance 
program to provide interim emergency funds on a 
matching basis to large central-city public and 
nonpublic schools; 

(2) Federal income tax credits to parents for a portion 
of nonpublic school tuition expenditures; 

(3) A Federal construction loan program; 

(4) Tuition reimbursements on a per capita allocation 
formula in any future Federal aid program for education. 

Because the crisis is most acutely felt by church-related 
schools, notably Roman Catholic, the Panel has given serious 
attention to the constitutional issue. It is persuaded that 
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although direct aid to nonpublic schools is prohibited, aid 
to parento and to children will pass judicial muster i 
Anticipating that such recommendations may provoke a debate 
of significance to all American education, the Panel presents 
criteria which, hopefully, will prove germane and useful. 

But the recommendations have not sought to evoke public 
response only. Much can bo done by the nonpublic school 
community to help itself, Concrete suggestions, which can 
be adjusted to the needs of different nonpublic schools, have 
also been made. Conscious of the great needs in the public 
sector, the Panel has acted on the premise that while non- 
public schools need and deserve outside help, large efforts 
of self-help are also required. A private voluntary enter- 
prise (a waning aspect in American life) must retain 
substantial responsibility for its own affairs, lest it 
become private and voluntary in name only. 

One final note: the next few years are critical to the 

future of pluralism in education. Whatever is done must be 
undertaken with a profound sense of urgency. 



Respectfully submitted, 




.arence C. Walton, Chairman 
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CHAPTER I 




The NATURE OF THE MANDATE set before the President’s 
Panel on Nonpublic Education as well as the Panel’s related beliefs 
must be clear from the outset. For this reason the Panel immediately 
addresses itself to a clarification of these aspects. 




The President’s Panel on Nonpublic Education came into existence 
on April 21, 1970, when President Richard Nixon established this 
four-member group and charged it to do three things : 



1. To study and evaluate the problems concerning nonpublic 
schools; 

2. T' -eport the nature of the crisis confronting nonpublic 
schools; 

3. To make positive recommendations to the President for action 
which will be in the interest of our entire national educa- 
tional system. 

The Presidential mandate, therefore, directed the Panel’s investi- 
gations into the formally structured programs carried on by schools. 
In its deliberations, however, the Panel became keenly aware of an 
important and sometimes overlooked fact: While schooling is 
education, education is more than schooling. 

Research findings which deal with early childhood learning may 

turn out to be more significant than evaluations of present structures. 

Sun ’1 illustrations signal large issues. The fact that eighteen-month 

olds reveal little difference in learning capacity and three-vear olds 

exhibit sharp differentials tells us how much more we need to know 

about this critical and relatively short time span of early life. Little 

is known of and less is done with ways to help parents understand 

and fulfill their teaching role in the infant’s life, to encourage families 

to help other families with the very young, to spur churches to go 

* 
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beyond ritualistic preparations for baptisms, confirmations, or bar 
mizvahs in their relationships to the child, and to deploy public 
resources so effectively that teachers interact more constructively in 
the parent-child relationships. 

In a more enlightened day, we shall leant how to respond more 
innovatively to the coming of a new and precious resource, the new- 
born child. For the present, however, it is important to remember that 
the Panel’s charge was to focus upon the child after he has entered the 
formal schooling process. And even within this time frame and within 
this institutional setting are enough complexities to excite the energies 
of all and chasten the ambitions of most. 

A proper response to the President requires answers to seven im- 
portant questions: 




• — lva** ,\,y 

Answers to these questions are governed by facts and conditioned 
by beliefs. How the Panel’s conclusions have been affected by its 
basic philosophy may be best perceived through a straightforward 
statement of its own credo. 




When a child is born, one cycle in the miracle of human love 
and human need ends. Another begins. The new cycle involves ques- 
tioning and answering. Because the infant is totally dependent, it 
becomes the task of others to answer by word and deed the two most 
profound questions any society faces : 



What is a human being? 

What is being human? 

The first query relates to fact: someone exists ; the second relates 
to fulfillment: existence is growth. Growth requires nurture and 
direction, which are, in turn, the basic ingredients of the learning 
process. 

From such elementary observation emerge profound implications 
dealing with the sanctity of individual life, the inviolability of each 
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person, the child’s dependency on others for fulfillment, the primacy 
of the parental role, the necessary supportive involvement of society 
through its school systems, the large uncertainties on how growth 
and maturity are best achieved. Because various people read these 
implications in different ways, a summary of our convictions is ap- 
propriate. Our credo is easy to state, noble to contemplate, difficult 
to realize. 

We believe that when parents aend offspring to school, a unique 
kind of contract comes into being. Parents, literally and figuratively, 
ask the teacher: “Will you help our child learn?” They invite some- 
one outside the family to participate in the quasi-mystical, highly 
intimate, and deeply reverent enterprise of launching a human being 
into the “being human ” stream. Long before the child reaches adult- 
hood, millions upon millions of stimuli (books and people, sights 
and sounds, tastes and touches) will pound and batter the youth. 
It is the teacher's function to help sort out and transmit proper 
signals; it is the teacher's role to share in the parental responsibility. 
Home and school unite in a sacred trust! 

We believe nonpublic schools, in their variety and diversity, offer 
important alternatives to state-run schools. It is conceivable that in 
years to come a larger degree of diversity will become characteristic 
of the public school system. But until public schools offer wider 
alternatives, it is not only legal but right that nonpublic options he 
available. Whether these nonpublic schools be rich or poor, tradi- 
tional or experimental, boarding or day, church-related or not, 
they have been, are, and should continue to be important parts of 
the varied American educational scene. 

We believe that men do not live by knowledge alone. They also 
live by a set of human values— ethical, moral, and religious. The non- 
public schools consciously seek to explore the utmost reaches of these 
values and to inculcate in the young a respect for them. The secular 
underpinning for these values is found in the seedbeds of Greco- 
Roman civilization; the spiritual base rests chiefly on a Judeo-Ghris- 
tian religious tradition. The resulting amalgam constitutes our demo- 
cratic and American values. Some two centuries have not eroded the 
importance of what a 1 78? charter of a nonpublic school said so 
well : 

Goodness without knowledge is weak and feeble; knowledge 
without goodness is dangerous. Both combined form the noblest 
character and lay the surest foundation of usefulness to mankind. 1 

We believe a major purpose of education is to increase the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for the generous enjoyment of life and the generous 

‘John Phillips, 1781. 
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sharing of his gifts; consequently, there must be realistic choice- 
choice of job, choice of church, choice of neighborhood, choice of 
school. Nonpublic school supporters, while understanding the tremen- 
dous burdens placed on public schools, must continue to offer a 
varied educational experience, use their freedom wisely, merit their 
tax-free status, and earn a just measure of public support. They must 
beware of frills, be willing to “make-do,*’ and be eager to cooperate 
at every possible opportunity with other schools. 

We believe that the true vision is not of schools, but rather of the 
individual child for whose growth the school shares responsibility 
with parents, church, and community. Nonpublic schools accept this 
vision, and their record shows a continuing concern for the education 
of enterprising, creative, and compassionate human beings — a re- 
source on which the future of the Nation depends. It matters little 
that their numbers are small, but it matters ever so much that their 
quality is high, their contributions distinctive, their clients committed. 
They must not only survive; they must flourish. 

We believe that, as they flourish, they must ceaselessly remind 
their patrons to do everything possible to assist the public schools 
which themselves confront serious problems. The following quotation 
from a nonpublic school principal's letter to parents of his students 
illustrates a point the Panel wholeheartedly endorses: 

While you pay tuition at this school, you also pay taxes for the 
support of your public schools. But paying taxes is not enough. 
Parents of children in private schools owe concern and time to 
the tax-supported schools. We are independent of many of the 
pressures to which they are subjected, and we must use whatever 
influence we have to support them in their monumental task. 8 

The Panel’s premise ib clear: there is an interlocking set of rela- 
tionships between all schools, and failure to recognize this elementary 
fact can only resurrect or perpetuate narrow partisanships which ill 
serve the Nation’s children. 

It is from these philosophical perspectives that we judge. It is for 
others to determine whether such perspectives make sense, and if they 
do make sense, to help translate them into reality. 

8 Phillips Exeter, 1932. 
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CHAPTER II 




A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS as re- 
vealed in their variety, their current status, and their future will serve 
as a helpful background for this study. 



While it is commonplace to divide nonpublic schools into two 
basic types-“independent and church-related— generalizations about 
them, even when so classified, can be dangerously misleading. Some 
are young institutions struggling for survival, and others are venera- 
ble institutions with origins dating to early colonial days; some offer 
revolutionary new curricula, while others are content with traditional 
approaches; some are in great demand, while ©there face a threaten- 
ing future. 

The ten percent of total enrollment now included in nonpublic 
schools does not suggest, at first blush, any considerable figure, but 
this percentage represents 5,282,567 students. This number exceeds 
by nearly 650,000 pupils the total public school enrollment in the 
Nation’s largest State (California) and surpasses by 1,800,000 pupils 
New York’s total public school enrollment. It is indeed a very sub- 
stantial enterprise. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries nonpublic 
schools were chiefly small academies, seminaries, or dame schools. 
Beginning in the nineteenth century and continuing into the 
twentieth, increasing numbers have been church-related. Some 3,200 
independent schools now range in kind from kindergartens to mili- 
tary schools, from boarding (boys, girls, and coeducational) to 
country day schools, from traditional and highly structured schools 
to freedom schools characterized by innovation. Some recent addi- 
tions, like the Street Academies and the Harlem Preparatory 
School, have sprung up to meet minority needs and aspirations. 
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Far mom numerous than the independents are the church-related 
institutions, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. There are over 18,600 
such establishments, the largest of which is Roman Catholic, whose 
12,000 schools enroll 4.37 million pupils, constituting eighty-three 
percent of the total nonpublic school membership. 

The long history and multiple types of nonpublic schools make 
several things clear; variety is as stimulating for education as 
for other spheres; freedom to form such schools is highly esteemed; 
and alternatives to public education are encouraged. By and large, 
the support base does not rest on people of wealth but on working 
families who have paid taxes to sustain public schools and who have 
paid tuitions to nonpublic schools because they have seen in them 
the kind of institutions best suited to their children's needs. 




From research, recorded testimony, and distillations of its own 
experiences, the Panel defines the present status of these schools in 
the following terms: 

1. The enormous potential of parent power is effectively 
harnessed. 

2. Their teachers and students play a large part in decision- 
making. 

3. Many are committed to experimentation. 

4. Independent study and individual attention to students hold 
high priority. 

5. Special opportunities for improved education of American 
Indians, Black Americans, Spanish-speaking Americans, and 
other ethnic groups are being furthered. They will continue 
to offer the children of both new and old Americans an oppor- 
tunity to be educated as patriotic citizens, while, at the same 
time, they maintain a link with the rich heritage that is 
uniquely theirs. 

6. Many free or community schools are working toward the 
kinds of life style and education that parents and their chil- 
dren increasingly seek. Respect for the whole person and for 
warm interpersonal relationships is a factor of increasing 
importance. 

7. Most people no longer see nonpublic schools as a divisive 
force or as a threat to the public schools, but rather as an 
integral part of American education, as partners with public 
schools, ami as a necessary witness to the values of volun- 
tarism, pluralism, and diversity in American education. This 
attitude becomes more evident in considering the following 
items: 

• A Gallup survey put the following question to a repre- 
sentative sample of the American public : “As you know, 
theic is talk about taking open land and building new 
cities in this country. New cities, of course, would include 
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people of all religions and ra.'cs, If such communities are 
built, should there be parochial and private schools in 
addition to public schools?” Seven ty-two percent re- 
sponded yes, twenty-three percent no, and five percent no 
answer, Respondents in areas where there are both public 
and parochial schools answered eighty-four percent yes. 
twelve percent no, and four percent no answer, 1 

• Recent research has confirmed the Greeley-Rossi 8 find- 
ings that Catholic schools, the largest segment of the 
nonpublic school sector, are not a divisive force and 
would be so regarded only by those few who still dream 
about a melting-pot kind of American society at a time 
when sociologists are saying that cultural pluralism urges 
the conscious encouragement of ethnic and religious 
diversity. Moreover, our research indicates there is room 
to aiguc that the freedom to maintain the distinctiveness 
that ma jor segments of the population desire defuses dis- 
ruptive impulses. 

• Research shows that public and nonpublic schools' coop- 
erative plans and programs have received -olid support 

d n , l rom ^ rents of children in both kinds of schools. 

M * , u , R? ,ic y 8' enei ’ally favors continuance of nonpublic 
schools. The executive, legislative, and judicial branches have 
spoken: 

• The President of the United States has declared non- 
public schools “provide a diversity which our educational 
system would otherwise lack.” a 

• Acknowledging that nonpublic schools serve a public 
purpose, the Congress and several States have enacted 
laws for the benefit of nonpublic school pupils. 

i . « * ? ^ preme Court, in the Allen 4 textbook 

decision, noted that legislative findings and court deci- 
sions have recognized that “private education has plaved 
and is playing a significant and valuable role in raising 
national levels of knowledge, competence, and experi- 
ence. . . . Considering this attitude, the continued will- 
ingness to rely on private school systems strongly suggests 
that a wide segment of informed opinion, legislative and 
othenvise, has found that these schools do an acceptable 
job of providing secular education to their students.” In 
the Lemon a —DiCenso 0 decisions, the Court did not re- 
verse its findings in Allen, but only outlawed the Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island patterns of aid to church- 
related schools (not necessarily to all nonpublic schools) 
because they involved the Court’s conception of illegal 
entanglement” of Church and State. 
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